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“THE PROFESSION OF HIS- 
torian is beset by problems— 
methodological and others — 
and also by temptations. Tra- 
ditionally, the chief concern of 
historians, the main object of 
their scrutiny, has been power, 
especially political power. 


Perhaps it’s some odd quirk of 
psychology, perhaps it’s a prin- 
ciple of selection operating 
within the historical profession, 
but the fact is that historians, by 
and large, have not only been 
fascinated by power—they have 
tended also to sympathize with 
it, identify with it in the “prob- 
lems” it faces, and certainly ex- 
cuse and apologize for power at 
virtually every turn. Just con- 
sider the record of practically 
all historians of all nations vin- 
dicating the foreign policies and 


the endless series of senseless 
wars of their respective states. 
The famous economists and 
historians of the German His- 
torical School in late nineteenth 
century Germany proudly 
called themselves “the in- 
tellectual bodyguard of the 
House of Hohenzollern.” This 
can be generalized to the great 
bulk of historians, who have 
tended to act as the intellectual 
bodyguards of their own rulers 
and ruling classes. 

With Thomas Szasz the case 


is...somewhat different. Most 
of his works include a substan- 
tial amount of history; some, 
like Ceremonial Chemistry and 
The Manufacture of Madness, 
are essentially historical works. 
In reading these, it is not long 
before one realizes that this is a 
historian with a difference. In 
his works, it is power that is 
constantly on the defensive. 
The tables are turned; and one 
watches with mounting satis- 
faction as Szasz presents great 
historical conflicts, but in such 
a way that now the hunters have 
become the hunted. 

In the history of historical 
writing, there are, it is true, a 
few precedents for Szasz’s ap- 
proach. The historian whom 
Szasz most often brings to 
mind is Lord Acton, the great 
nineteenth century liberal. In- 
deed, Szasz is quite familiar 
with Acton’s thought; and he 
places a quotation from Acton 
at the head of the first chapter 
of his Manufacture of Madness. 
The quotation is from Acton’s 
correspondence with Bishop 
Creighton, another historian. 
As Acton says there, “I cannot 
accept your canon that we are 
to judge Pope and King unlike 
other men, with a favorable 
presumption that they did no 
wrong. If there is any presump- 
tion, it is the other way, against 
holders of power, increasing as 
the power increases. Historic 
responsibility has to make up 
for want of legal responsibility.” 

Szasz pursues historical 
studies in the very way that 
Acton recommended to his stu- 
dents that they should be pur- 
sued. Toward the end of his life, 


just man to the level of the rep- 
robate. The men who [thus] 
plot to baffle and resist us,” he 
noted, “are first of all those who 
made history what it has be- 
come.” The principle that Acton 
proposed in the place of the 
fashionable relativism of his 
time is one which has guided 
Thomas Szasz in all his histori- 
cal writings: It is “never to de- 
base the moral currency or to 
lower the standard of rectitude, 
but to try others by the final 
maxim that governs your own 
lives, and suffer no man and no 
cause to escape the undying 
penalty which history has the 
power to inflict on wrong.” 

For Acton the muse of history 
was not Clio, but Rhadaman- 
thus, the avenger of innocent 
blood. That is surely the muse 
to whon, in writing history, 
Szasz also harkens. As he 
quotes from Camus: the histo- 
rian “today cannot serve those 
who make history; he must 
serve those who are subject to 
it.” This commitment of Szasz’s 
is clearest in his researches into 
the history of scapegoating. 
Here he judges the actors in his- 
tory by the final maxim that 
governs his own life—the moral 
standards of humanist rational- 
ism, the great tradition of West- 
ern Man. It is a few aspects of 
Szasz’s work on scapegoating 
that 1 would like to discuss 
today. 

For Szasz, there is an ineluc- 
tability about scapegoating that 
tends to produce a somberness 
in the reader. It is a “pervasive 
human passion,” he states. It 
stems from the fundamental 
human need for communion 


“Future generations will 
place Thomas Szasz in the 
company of Voltaire, 
Zola and Solzhenitsyn.” 


in 1895, when he was made Re- 
gius Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Cambridge University, 
Acton delivered his inaugural 
address. Well knowing what 
modern history, even by his 
time, largely consisted in, he 
spoke of the actions of evil men 
and of the historian’s special 
moral duty to bring them to 
light and castigate them. “At 
every step,” Acton said, “we are 
met by arguments which go to 
excuse, to palliate, to confound 
right and wrong, and reduce the 


with one’s fellow man, and for 
reassurance that one is an ac- 
cepted part of a cohesive and in- 
tegrated human community. He 
quotes with approval Kierke- 
gaard’s observation that “Man 
is a social animal—only in the 
herd is he happy. It is all one to 
him whether it is the profoun- 
dest nonsense or the greatest vil- 
lainy —he feels completely at 
ease with it, so long as it is the 
view of the herd, or the action 
of the herd, and he is able to 
join the herd.” 


The herd, or any human 
community, defines itself by 
opposition to that which it is 
not — to the Other. Complex 
societies will generate special- 
ized oppressive institutions to 
provide “an intellectually mean- 
ingful, morally uplifting, and 
socially well-organized system 
for the ritualized affirmation of 
the benevolence, glory, and 
power of society’s dominant 
ethic.” 

The ineluctableness of scape- 
goating derives from the fact 
that it is part of the human con- 
dition. Szasz does say that “in 
the rejection, or transcending, 
of the scapegoat principle lies 
the greatest moral challenge for 
modern man.” But in fact he 
holds out very little hope that 
this will ever be accomplished 
in any final way. He states that: 
“Our ancestors were, and we 
remain, existential or spiritual 
cannibals. As a rule, we live off 
the meaning others give their 
lives, validating our humanity 
by invalidating theirs.... Man 
{has a] greed to rob his neighbor 
of the meaning he has given his 
life” —and instantly we picture 
all the generations on genera- 
tions of Jew-haters and wom- 
an-haters, of racists, of ridicul- 
ers of mental-prisoners, of 
those titillated by the sight of 
witches or homosexuals burn- 
ing at the stake. The conclusion 
we are left with is of the inevita- 
bility of scapegoating. In this 
way, Szasz echoes the conclu- 
sion of Helmut Schoeck, the 
German sociologist, on envy. 
Envy, Schoeck finds, is a perva- 
sive emotion, a constantly 
recurring destructive tempta- 
tion. The best we can hope for is 
to identify it, analyze it, and 
struggle against it. 

The first task is to identify the 
urge to scapegoat others in our 
own hearts. But, like any im- 
portant social phenomenon, of 
course, scapegoating requires 
to be explained not only in 
broadly moral terms, but in 
economic terms as well. And 
Szasz has elaborated on the 
economic basis for the persecu- 
tion of witches, Jews, mental 
patients, drug users, and others. 
Above and beyond—or below 
and beyond—the need to purify 
and protect society, Szasz traces 
the concrete economic interests 
served by persecutions. This 
search for hidden economic 
motivations for social move- 
ments that like to dress them- 
selves up in lofty and grandiose 
ideologies is one which Karl 


Marx, in an ironic phrase, de- 
scribed as “dirty-Jewish.” Less 
colorfully, I would call it realis- 
tic and down to earth. Szasz 
himself, in his significantly ti- 
tled Ideology and Insanity, 
links the approach to certain in- 
sights of Marx. More generally, 
we may say that it is the ap- 
proach of anyone who really 
wants to grasp social reality, 
and not merely the myths and 
mystifications spun around it 
by interested parties.It is the in- 
sight of Joseph Schumpeter 
ridiculing the concept of a met- 
aphysical “State” sailing on the 
clouds above concrete human 
interests; of Adam Smith scorn- 
ing the talk of businessmen who 
purport to act on behalf of “the 
public good”; of the nineteenth 
century liberals unmasking the 
ideology of imperialism and the 
white man’s burden. 

One of Szasz’s greatest con- 
tributions, I think, is to have 
laid out the relationship be- 
tween the economic “base” and 
the social and political “super- 
structure’ in psychiatry — to 
have shown in detail how vol- 
untary, contractual psychiatry 
differs in essence from state- 
funded psychiatry. If we want to 
understand the difference in 
kind between the two, we must 
“look for where the money 
comes from,” in Deep Throat’s 
classic phrase. 

In analyzing economic moti- 
vations, $zasz draws attention, 
for instance, to the “witch- 
prickers” — “a class of men 
[who] sprang up in Europe who 
made it the sole business of their 
lives to discover and burn 
witches.” The analogue of these 
witch-mongers in the present 
day is not hard to find—today’s 
workers in the fields of mental 
health, the army of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and social 
workers. In both cases—and in 
others — the persecutions not 
only called on and satisfied 
deep social needs for scapegoat- 
ing; they were also carried 
along and amplified by classes 
with specific economic interests 
in them. 

An interesting case in this 
connection is that of the “white 
witches” — the women who 
specialized in folk-medicine, 
who were for centuries the only 
physicians the poor had; and 
Szasz points out the role of eco- 
nomic considerations in their 
persecution. The problem with 
them was that they had not 
studied at the great medical 
faculties but nonetheless had 
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the effrontery to practice medi- 
cine. As Szasz says, “From the 
historical record, it is indeed 
clear that the Church resented 
the good witch even more than 
the bad,” since she threatened 
the medical monopoly of the 
accredited and officially-sanc- 
tioned male physicians. In other 
cases, he emphasizes the role of 
economic envy— in the scape- 
goating of the Jews, the Arme- 
nians in Turkey, and especially 
of the Orientals on the West 
Coast, particularly of the 
Chinese in San Francisco. 

The destructive emotional 
needs and vested economic 
interests that underlie scape- 
goating must, of necessity, be 
concealed. For this and other 
reasons, scapegoating has been 
inextricably intertwined with a 
key social institution — lan- 
guage, in particular the politi- 
cal use of language, the use of 
language to assert and maintain 
control over others. The study 
of this political dimension of 
language has been a constant 
concern of Szasz’s. In fact, it 
may be said that no other writer 
in English since George Orwell 
has been so aware of this 
problem. 

The struggle for survival and 
self-respect, Szasz holds, is in 
one way a struggle over lan- 
guage. As he puts it, “In the 
animal kingdom, the rule is, Eat 
or be eaten; in the human king- 
dom, Define or be defined.” 

In the nature of things, the 
oppressors are in linguistic con- 
trol, to such a degree that often, 
as Szasz says, “the victims can- 
not even articulate their predi- 
cament and are therefore quite 


- powerless to resist their vic- 


timizers.” Prime examples of 
this are provided by the history 
of the Inquisition and of psy- 
chiatry, particularly the rela- 
tively new branch devoted to 
“treating” drug users. 

In Ceremonial Chemistry, 
Szasz is at pains to unmask the 
strategic use of language in re- 
gard to drugs. In that fascinat- 
ing book, he very deliberately— 
and quite rightly, in my view— 
foregoes any analysis of the 
chemistry of various drugs or 
the physiological effects of in- 
gesting this or that substance. 
This endlessly mooted question 
has become central to discus- 
sion of drug laws—both by ad- 
vocates and opponents of those 
laws—and the latest “studies” 
are always touted by conserva- 
tives or by liberals as demon- 
strating either that drugs like 
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marijuana must be kept illegal, 
or that it is safe to legalize them. 

As a libertarian, Szasz per- 
forms an end-run around this 
fruitless and really pointless 
discussion. Since in his view 
people have the inalienable 
right to commit suicide, they 
clearly have the right to harm 
themselves in any way short of 
that—they can go to the kitchen 
and drink Drano for all that 
Szasz would call in the police. 
Instead, he defines “our drug 
problem” in disarmingly simple 
terms: “The facts... are that 
some people want to take drugs 
which others do not want them 
to take.” The persecution of 
drug users and drug entrepre- 
neurs is the reality that the polit- 
ical use of language is designed 
to screen. As Szasz puts it: 
“People who make liquor are 
businessmen, not the ‘members 
of an international ring of alco- 
hol refiners’; people who sell 
liquor are retail merchants, not 
‘pushers’; and people who buy 
liquor are citizens, not ‘dope 
fiends.” And under the aegis of 
scientistic psychiatry, drug 
users are looked on as “victims 
of their irresistible impulses, 
{needing] others to protect 
them from these impulses.” 
Thus the age-old human story 
of the use of intoxicants to en- 
hance pleasant experiences, to 
induce oblivion, or for what- 
ever personal purpose, is ig- 
nored. 

The whole concept of “men- 
tal illness,” of course, is a means 
for the invalidating of the indi- 
vidual who acts in unacceptable 
ways—not only in the general 
sense of stigmatizing him, but in 
the deeper, more serious sense 
of ascribing to his behavior a 
determinism which makes him 
less than human. 

That the whole language of 
psychiatry is aimed at the deg- 
radation of the object—of the 
individual who is truly “objec- 
tified” — is demonstrated by 
Szasz in a number of his works 
in a detailed and analytical way. 
In The Second Sin, he puts it in 
a succinct and characteristically 
memorable way: “When a man 
has sexual relations with many 
women, psychoanalysts say he 
has a Don Juan complex which 
signifies latent homosexuality. 
But when a man has sexual rela- 
tions with many men, psycho- 
analysts do not say he has an 
Oscar Wilde complex which 
signifies latent heterosexuality. 
In short, the psychoanalytic vo- 
cabulary is rich in images and 


terms that demean and inva- 
lidate, and poor in those that 
dignify and validate.” 

This is the history of psycho- 
analysis in seventy words. 

Fashions in scapegoats come 
and go, of course. One of 
Szasz’s achievements is to have 
reminded us of a now mostly 
forgotten group which was 
once psychiatry’s favorite 
scapegoat: masturbators. There 
was a time-—-for more than a 
hundred years, in fact— when 
those who masturbated were 
caught up in psychiatry’s 
linguistic and political net. The 
founding fathers of modern 
psychiatry— Benjamin Rush in 
America, Maudsley in England, 
Esquirol in France—and their 
followers maintained that mas- 
turbation was both a prime 
cause and symptom of insanity. 
Psychiatry’s judgments are 
never merely academic, so this 
value-free, objective, and scien- 
tific conclusion was used to 
control, punish, and surgically 
intervene upon masturbators. 
The story is set forth brilliantly 
in Chapter Eleven of The Man- 
ufacture of Madness —and if | 
were to recommend a piece of 
twenty-five pages to break the 
spell of psychiatrism on anyone 
once and for all, it would be 
that chapter. We learn there, for 
instance, of the pioneering 
work of Dr. Isaac Baker Brown, 
a London surgeon, later presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of 
London. Dr. Brown introduced 
in the 1850s the therapy of clit- 
eridectomy for the treatment of 
girls who masturbated — thus 
transporting to one of the capi- 
tals of the civilized world the 
practices of African and Arab 
savages. The name and work of 
Dr. Isaac Baker Brown certainly 
deserve to be memorialized—in 
the Actonian sense—and this 
Szasz has helped to do. 

Incidentally, in that Chapter 
11 Szasz also gives one of those 
“significant little facts” of 
which the French historian 
Taine spoke, which illuminate a 
whole tract of the historical 
landscape in a flash: in all the 
millions of words contained in 
the standard histories of psy- 
chiatry, by Franz Alexander, 
Zilboorg, and others, there is 
nota single word on “masturba- 
tory insanity.” 

But the psychiatric abuse— 
really, destruction — of lan- 


guage, which enables scape-. 


goating, has not ceased. Indeed, 
it is accelerating, and, I believe, 
unstoppable. By now it has fil- 


tered down to all levels of soci- 
ety. Let me share with you one 
small example, which can stand 
for thousands upon thousands . 
of others. It is from an Ann 
Landers column in early Febru- 
ary 1980. A girl writes in: “My 
father’s favorite child was my 
older sister. She died in a car 
crash five months ago. At the 
funeral my father turned to me 
and said, ‘Why wasn’t it you?’ 
He grieves constantly and keeps 
repeating that question. ... 
What should I do?” 

Ann Landers replies: “There’s 
an old French proverb, ‘To un- 
derstand all is to forgive all’ 
This is asking a lot of a 15- 
year-old, but try. You father’s 
depression has made him men- 
tally ill. He is no longer respon- 
sible for what he says. The man 
should have had grief therapy 
immediately after the tragedy.” 

Thus are the great issues of 
right and wrong, of love and 
hatred in human affairs, triv- 
ialized. But this abuse of lan- 
guage has proceeded so far that 
in a couple of decades no one 
but a few poets will be able even 
to comprehend the objections 
to such “diagnoses” and pre- 
scribed “therapies.” 

The psychiatric debasement 
of language means the systema- 
tic debasement of thought and 
of the mind. That is why, in my 
view, it is to psychiatry perhaps 
more than to any other move- 
ment that we can apply Camus’s 
deep statement: “We are fight- 
ing against an idea whose vic- 
tory would mean the end of the 
world.” 

{ have said that the chapter 
on “masturbatory insanity” in 
The Manufacture of Madness is 
enough in itself to break the 
spell of psychiatrism in the 
mind of an intelligent reader. 
Actually, however, this is true of 
much of Szasz’s work. Again 
and again he shows not only 
how oppressive and cruel the 
medical scapegoaters have 
been, but also how ludicrous. 
He does this for instance in the 
anthology he edited about 
seven years ago, called The Age 
of Madness. 

A number of the selections in 
this book are tragic—case his- 
tories of psychiatric tortures 
like electro-shock “treatments,” 
for example. But others— not 
surprisingly, given the slant of 
Szasz’s mind— are funny, or at 
least wryly ironic. He has dis- 
covered a number of authentic 
gems in the history of psychia- 
try, comparable to his account 


of the disease of “masturbatory 
insanity.” Believers in democ- 
racy, for instance, were stig- 
matized as mentally ill in the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury at the University of Berlin. 
So were free blacks in the 
United States in the days before 
the Civil War—they were found 
to have various mental illnesses 
to a much higher degree than 
enslaved Negroes. And there is 
the celebrated case of a certain 
Austrian lady, Louise von Co- 
burg, who manifested her men- 
tal illness by preferring a lover 
to her husband, a gentleman 
who had been certified as ut- 
terly devoted and beyond re- 
proach by the whole Viennese 
psychiatric establishment of the 
day. 

One doesn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry. As we follow the 
history of psychiatry in Szasz’s 
works — as we examine the 
thinking of the Benjamin Rush- 
es, the Isaac Baker Browns, 
the Karl Menningers, the Irving 
Biebers, the William Masterses 
—we are led to conclude they fit 
perfectly Max Weber’s descrip- 
tion of the positivist social en- 
gineers of the future: carriers of 
“mechanized petrification, em- 
bellished by a kind of convul- 
sive self-importance... special- 
ists without spirit, sensualists 
without heart—and this nullity 
imagines that it is the culmina- 
tion of human history!” 

Yet Szasz’s view of history is 
kept from being an unbearably 
oppressive one, from becoming 
Edward Gibbon’s mere “spec- 
tacle of crime and folly,” by the 
concentration on the struggle 
—the struggle of the oppressed 


with a hammer. 

Thus we relearn the truth 
that the fight against tyranny is 
never-ending. And this brings to 
mind $zasz’s own place in the 
historical annals of that battle. 
My own view is that future gen- 
erations will place him as a 
champion of history’s victims in 
the company of Voltaire and 
Emile Zola, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Solzhenitsyn. But 
the comparison with Voltaire is 
the really apt one. For one thing, 
Voltaire often disagreed pro- 
foundly with those whose 
rights he defended. In the most 
famous case, that of Jean Calas, 
it’s hard to imagine that Voltaire 
had much sympathy for the 
Calvinist beliefs of Calas, on 
account of which he was tor- 
tured and killed. On the con- 
trary—he probably disliked the 
victim’s beliefs almost as much 
as the beliefs of the Catholic 
torturers and killers. 

In a very similar way, Szasz 
despises the fascist views of an 
Ezra Pound, a man whom he 
nonetheless defended — for 
which he was personally 
thanked by Pound’s long-time 
companion, Olga Rudge. My 
own experience is that it is very 
difficult for college students 
who read Szasz’s Ceremonial 
Chemistry to understand that 
this passionate defense of the 
rights of drug users was written 
by a man who wouldn't cross 
the room for an ounce of free 
cocaine or the best sinsemilla. 

There is another significant 
facet of Szasz’s approach that 
warrants mentioning. Szasz’s at- 
titude is less one of compassion 
than of love for justice. For one 


Szasz does history as 
Nietzsche did philosophy: 
with a hammer. We all have 
clearer minds because of him. 


to throw off their oppression. I 
think you will agree that, given 
his subject-matter, there is often 
anodd feeling of exhilaration in 
reading him. And this is trace- 
able, I think, to the crusading 
spirit that underlies his work. 
As we read of the agonizing ef- 
forts of one group of scapegoats 
after another to ward off their 
tormentors, there is a sense of 
“Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends, once more...” 
Szasz does history as Nietzsche 
boasted he did philosophy: 


thing, he realizes that those who 
are scapegoated often turn out 
to be not very nice or pleasant 
people. Suffering may enoble 
some, but it embitters and dam- 
ages many more. Szasz is very 
much aware of the strange 
dialectic between oppressor 
and oppressed, whereby the lat- 
ter often come to require their 
oppression—their plight comes 
to furnish them with a solution 
to the perennial question of 
finding a meaning in life. Thus, 
Szasz’s very proper scorn of 


other “anti-psychiatrists” who 
are sometimes ignorantly linked 
to him—men like R.D. Laing 
and David Cooper, who glorify 
mental prisoners. 

Certainly Szasz is worlds 
away from the paternalism of 
the liberal tribunes of the down- 
trodden. His interest and in- 
volvement is not so much with 
human pain as with human 
dignity. Thus, for instance, his 
surprising admiration for Mal- 
colm X and the Black Muslim 
gospel of self-help and self-reli- 
ance. The liberal establishment 
was very suspicious of Mal- 
colm, and Szasz shrewdly sug- 
gests why: It was because “this 
[was] dangerous talk. Liberals 
and psychiatrists need the 
weak-willed and the mentally 
sick so they have someone to 
care for, and something to do. If 
Malcolm had his way, all of 
these ‘helpers’ would be unem- 
ployed or worse.” 

A final similarity to Voltaire 
should also be mentioned. As 
we know, Voltaire, for all his 
advocacy of the oppressed and 
the violated, knew very well 
how to have a good time. He 
was very appreciative of all the 
good things in life, indeed a 
connoisseur, and it is not for 
nothing that the most memora- 
ble representation of him is 
with a smile. Like Voltaire, 
Szasz understands that, in the 
last analysis, life is not for the 
solacing of suffering, but for en- 
joyment. Actually, his very at- 
tacks on history’s swine give the 
sense that he is pursuing the 
enemy as much out of love of 
the chase as anything else. 

In considering how to con- 
clude this valedictory address, | 
thought there would be no bet- 
ter way than to quote from a 
small book I read many years 
ago. It is called On Com- 
promise, and it was written by 
John Morley. Morley was a 
great English historian, the 
biographer of Richard Cobden, 
Gladstone, Burke, and the 
French encyclopedists; he was 
also, as it happens, a good 
friend of Lord Acton. And he 
was the last of the great English 
classical liberals, who per- 
formed the last act of English 
liberalism: in 1914, when the 
Asquith government voted to 
go to war with Germany, to add 
the youth of England to the 
great holocaust of the First 
World War, he resigned in pro- 
test. Always he was a fighter for 
free trade, rationalism, and 
peace. And about 100 years ago 


he wrote On Compromise, on 
the urgent influences that 
would have us say less than we 
know and trim the truth to fit 
the demands of “public opin- 
ion.” This is part of what Mor- 
ley wrote: 

“And what is this smile of the 
world, to win which we are 
bidden to sacrifice our moral 
manhood; this frown of the 
world, whose terrors are more 
awful than the withering up of 


truth and the slow going out of * 


light within the soul of us? Con- 
sider the triviality of life and 
conversation and purpose, in 
the bulk of those whose ap- 
proval is held out for our prize 
and the mark of our high call- 
ing. Measure, if you can, the 
empire over them of prejudice 
unadulterated by a single ele- 
ment of rationality, and weigh if 
you can the huge burden of cus- 
tom, unrelieved by a single 
leavening particle of fresh 
thought. Ponder the share 
which selfishness and love of 
ease have in the vitality and 
maintenance of the opinions 
that we are forbidden to dis- 
pute. Then how pitiful a thing 
seems the approval or disap- 
proval of these creatures of the 
conventions of the hour, as one 
figures the merciless vastness of 
the universe of matter sweeping 
us headlong through viewless 
space; as one hears the wail of 
misery that is for ever ascending 
to the deaf gods; as one counts 
the little tale of the years that 
separate us from eternal silence. 
In the light of these things, a 
man should surely dare to live 
his small span of life with litrle 
heed of the common speech 
upon him or his life, only caring 
that his days may be full of real- 
ity, and his conversation of 
truth-speaking and wholeness.” 

These important truths 
about life Thomas Szasz has 
exemplified and taught us to 
see. All of us have clearer minds 
because of him. So I would like 
to conclude my valedictory ad- 
dress on the occasion of this 
conference and of his sixtieth 
birthday by saying, Isten éltes- 
en, Tom— May God give you 
life and health; may you live a 
hundred years. 


Ralph Raico teaches history at the 
State University College at Buffalo 
and is Senior Editor of Inquiry 
magazine. This article is adapted 
from the valedictory address he de- 
livered in April 1980 at a confer- 
ence of the Institute for Humanis- 
tic Studies at SUNY Albany in 
honor of Szasz’s 60th birthday. 
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